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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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MY COUSIN KATE. | who, attired in the extreme of fashion» 

( Continued.) set even decency at defiance. ** No,” said 


I TOOK my friend at his word ; 
and we strolled to Harley street. ‘The 
Admiral was just taking his chocolate : 
after discussing a few uninteresting to- 
pics, Harcourt enquired for the ladies. 
“They are just gone upon a charitable 
errand,” said he, ‘‘ the wife of a poor 
seaman has met with an accident, which 
they no sooner heard of than they has 
tened personally to afford her relief and 
assistance.” Concluding that he meant 


Mrs. Vernon and Miss Mornington, no. 


further questions were asked, and we 
soon afterwards took leave. On turn- 
ing into the square, however, we en- 
countered two ladies, one of whom 
Harcourt immediately addressed as 
Miss Mornington ; my heart palpitated 
violently ; and when introduced by my 
friend, I paid my respects in the most 
awkward manner possible. ‘The ladies 
wore large bonnets, and thick muslin 
veils 5 so that I was still in the dark as 
to the charms, or deformities, of her 
who, notwithstanding, had the power 
to cause me the stronzest emotion I 
had ever experienced ‘> .y life; and 
during the rest of our walk, I remained 
so abstracted, that Harcourt rallied me 
without mercy. 

in the evening, I strolled to the thea- 
tic , and happened to enter the very next 
box . that occupied by the Admiral and 
a par “y of ladies 5 among whom I look- 
ec in ain for my incognita; for I could 
not im:\gine that she made one of a set 








I, mentally ; “it is impossible; a woe 
man who bended herself with mod- 
esty and decorum under a mask, would 
not thus degrade herself; it is too in- 
consistent to be credited.” At that 
moment, I espied Harcourt; and has- 
tening to him, begged to know if Miss 
Mornington was of the Admiral’s. par- 


ty. “4 should have thought instinct 
would have poiated her out to you 
without my aid,” replied he, laughing,! 
“T thought the power of sympathy 


could <o wonders.” “It must indeed 
do wonders, if it taught me to find her 
among those wiio, 'f women of 
ter, cannot, in the strict se nse of the 
word, be called modest women,” repli- 
ed I satirically. Harcourt shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘ You are a queer fel- 
low ; but I suppose you want a pretence 
for your inconstancy ; however, that is 
Admiral Vernon’s guest who sits on the 
left hand of his lady. Iam going to 
pay my respects to them ; accompany 
me, if you please.” ‘ That,” I repeat- 
ed, directing my glass to the lady in 
question, “that she! why she is ten 
times uglier than my Cousin Kate.” I 
own the discovery gave me extreme 
mortification: not that I made beauty 
a material consideration ; but I certain- 
ly expected her who had so unaccount- 
ably interested me, to appear in a more 
agreeable form; for the lady I now 
beheld was neither to be extolled for 
beaut’, nor admired for sweetness of 
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countenance : a sour forbidden look was | 
the only expression her features seem- | 
ed adapted to, and I instantly changed 
the words of the poet into 
“If to her share some bright perfections fall, 
Look in her face, and you forget them all.” 
“‘Unconscienably severe and illibe- 
ral,” cried Harcourt; ‘* but come, they 
perceive us ; will you not have a little 
chat with your charmer!” ‘Tam not 
in a very gallant humour, I believe,” 
said I; “however, 1 will attend you.” 
We immediately went round and join- 
ed the party. E made a ceremonious 
bow to Miss Mornington, which was 
returned by one as cold and stiff on her 
side. ‘ You see we are quite rakes,” 
said Mrs. Vernon, “ but as Miss 
Mornington leaves us to-morrow, to 
return into the country, we wish to give 
her all the pleasure in our power.” = I 
began to breathe freely ; and the hope 
that there might be some mistake in- 
duced me to advance a few apparently 
careless questions. ‘I presume you 
were at the last masquerade, madam !” 
“ Yes, we made a strong party ; your 
friend pointed us out to you, no doubt.” 
“ Indeed he was not so obliging ; but I 
rather think I had the honour of danc- 
ang with Miss Mornington ; she was in 
the dress of a Savoyard.” 
not tell tales,” replied Mrs. Vernon 
smiling, ‘*Miss Mornington did not 
inform me with whom she danced 
that evening; but I cannot believe it 
was you, from some observation she 
made to the disadvantage of her part- 
ner.” “Indeed!” returned I, “ pray 
of what misconduct did she accuse me? 
If I transgressed it was unintenticnal- 
ly.” “Oh! IT do not know that her 
partner did any thing to offend her; 
neither can I suppose it was you ; for 
she said he was a forward, ioquacious, 
coxcomical young man, who over- 
whelmea her with the most fulsome 
flattery ; which disgusted her the more 
from knowing he was only making a 
jest of her.” Mrs. Vernon spoke all 
this in a whisper ; and although T gave 


‘“T must 








all due credit to the good sense of Miss 


Mornington, in resenting what must 
have appeared to her a premeditated 
insult, I felt indignant that she should 
have trifled with me so long; it was 
this consideration that prevented me 
from making an apology ; and not find- 
ing my present situation very agreeable, 
I took the earliest opportunity of quit- 
ting the box, determined to visit no 
more at the Admiral’s, until the object 
of my former ridiculous admiration, 


and present dislike, was removed. 
( To be continued.) 


———_— 
CHEERFULNESS. 

It is much better to laugh than to 
weep, was always my doctrine, not- 
withstanding the repeated sentiments 
of my tather to the contrary ; who hav- 
ing tasted deeply of the cup of misfor- 
tune, preferred the hours of mourning 
to the place of gladness ; and yet, when 
he set forth the brevity of life, and ex- 
piated on the uncertainty of fortune, it 
always struck me that a man had much 
better employ the few days of his life 
in cheerfulness, than in sorrow, for 
what avails sorrow in tke end ? It rather 
helps to shorten the little life allotted 
us, and deprives us of every enjoyment 
in this world. Whenever a man ac- 
customs himself to wear a gloomy phiz, 


| he becomes a burthen to his neighbours, 


and is excluded from all society but 
that of the hypochondrical ; for my part 
I have preferred rational mirth to gra- 
vity, and good humour to the suis. 
‘Though some of our wise men abuse 
laughter, yet I cannot forbear thinking, 
that when a man throws his sour dig- 
nity aside, he appears much more to 
advantage than when he sits knitting 
his iron muscles together. 

To the Editor of the Parlour Companion. 

Mr. Editor,—There is a strange 
custom existing in your city, which 
places strangers, like myself, frequently 
in very perplexing situations, I al’ude 
to the substituting in the comput; tion 
of time, the name of one hour fo/ that 
of another. Thus, Sir, afew mornings 
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since, I called upon a friend precisely 
at eight o’clock, he having fixed that as 
the hour at which he should breakfast, 
when he invited me, and to my great 
surprize found he was not yet up! and, 
without offering any apology, he did 
not make his appearance until nine 
o’clock, at which hour breakfast was 
brought in.x—Hurrying away as soon as 
politeness would permit, I proceeded, 
in great haste, to an auction which was 
advertized to begin at ten, and arrived 
at the precise time, but great, very 
great was my astonishment to find no 
one in the room, nor was it until eleven 
that the company assembled and the 
sale commenced. J was convinced that 
either my watch had deceived me, or 
that the advertisement I had seen was 
misprinted. I mentioned the circum- 
stances toa gentleman near me, who 
set me right by the following extraor- 
dinary answer : “ten, Sir, you know al- 
ways means eleven!” Though I thought 
it an extraordinary whim for a people 
thus to alter the meaning of words, yet 
I treasured up the information, and 
being the succeeding day invited to dine 
with a friend at one, I did not conceive 
it necessary to be there before two, but, 
to my mortification, I found my friend 
was one of those who adhered to the 
old school in the names of the hours, 
and that I had lost my dinner. In 
short, Sir, I have at one time been kept 
shivering in the cold for an hour, wait- 
ing for a funeral to move, because I 
really supposed. the notice to mean the 
hour it stated; and at another, have 
affronted a very worthy old lady, by 
timing myself according to the fashion- 
able plan of reckoning time. I have 
now, Sir, to request that you would 
advise with me as to the most proper 
manner of interpreting the meaning of 
your citizens when they refer to time, 
and thereby confer a lasting tavour on 


E. 
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Be modest, and resemble the star, 


upon the waters; rather the vapour, 
which, though mean and empty, lifts 
itself to the clouds. 

oe 
HUMILITY CONTRASTED WITH PRIDE. 


When we reflect upon the character of humi- 
lity, we are apt to think it stands the most naked 
and defenceless of all virtues whatever, the least 
able to support its claims against the insolent 
antagonist who seems ready to bear him down, 
and all opposition which such atemper can make. 
If we consider him as standing alone,—no doubt, 
in such g case, he will be overpowered and 
trampled’ upon by his opposer; but if we consi- 
der the meek and lowly man, as he is fenced 
and guarded by the love, friendship, and wishes 
of all mankind, that the other stands alone, 
hated, discountenanced, without dhe true friend 
or hearty well-wisher on his side—when this is 
balanced, we shall have reason to change our 
opinion, and be convinced, that the humble man, 
strengthened with such an alliance, is far from be- 
ing so overmatched as at first sight he may appear; 
nay, I believe one might venture to go further, 
and engage for it, that in all such cases where 
real fortitude and true personal courage were 
wanted, he is much more likely to give proof of 
it, and I would sooner look for it in such atem- 
per than in that of his adversary. Pride may 
make a man violent,—but humility will make him 
firm :—and which of the two, do you tnink, most 
likely to come off with honour ?—he who acts 
from the changeable impulse of heated blood, and 
follows the uncertain motions of his pride and 
fury,—or he who stands cool and collected in 
himself ;—who governs his resentments instead of 
being governed by them, and on every occasion 
acts upon the steady motives of principal and 
duty. ; 
With regard to the provocations and offences 
which are unavoidably happening to a man in 
his commerce with the world,—take it as a rule, 
as a man’s pride is—so is always his displeasure ; 
as the opinion of himself rises—so does the in- 
jury,—so does his resentment: ’tis this which 
gives edge and force to the instrument which 








jj has struck him, and excites that heat in the 


wound which renders it incurable. See how 
different the case is with the humble man: one 
half of these painful conflicts he actually escapes; 
the other part falls lightly on him :—he provokes 
no man by contempt; thrusts himself forward as © 
the mark of no man’s envy; so that he cuts off 
the first fretful occasions of the greutest part of 
these evils ; and for those in which the passions 
of others would involve him: he, like the shrub 
in the vallcy, gently gives way, and searcely feels 
the injury of those stormy encounters which rend 
the proud cedar, and tear it up by its roots, 
— . 

Mr. Pox having applied to a shopkeeper for his 
vote arc interest at the clection, the man produccd 
a halter, with which he said he would willingly 
oblige him. Mr. Fox thanked him, but said he 
would by no means deprive him of it, as he pre- 








which though high and exalted, shines 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
TO ROSA ON HER BIRTH DAY. 
THE day has open’d bright and fair— 
Sweet is the fragrant breath of May ; 
The fields are deck’d with flow’rets rare, 
And brilhant shines the god of day. 
No dark’ning clouds obscure the morn, 
Or thick’ning mists o’erspread the plains ; 
No sanguine huntsman winds his horn, 
But gentle peace triumphant reigns. 
An emblem of thy morn of life, 
With sweet delight I here behold ; 
Thus unalloy’d by care and strife, 
May Heaven each tuture year unfold. 
Kind nature has bestow’d on thee 
Her richest gifts with liberal hand ; 
For genius, charms and minstrelsy, 
Full power she gave thee to command. 
And shouldst thou use these gifts aright,— 
Then, Rosa, like thy natal day ; 
Serene thy hours will wing their flight, 
And friendship mourn thy life’s decay. Alfred. 
a 
FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 
J asked my fair one, one happy day, 
What I should call her in my lay, 
By what sweet name from Rome or Greece ; 
Ipheignia, Clelia, Chioris, 
Laura, Lesbia, Delia, Doris, 
Donmone, or Lucrece? 
Ah! replied the gentle fair, 
Beloved, what are names but air? 
Take thou whatever suits the line, 
Clelia, Iphigenia, Chloris, 
Laura, Lesbia, Delia, Doris— 
But don’t torget to call me—chine / 
—— 
EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
Published from Burns’ works, at the request of a 
subserier. 
I lang hae thought, my youthfu’ friend, 
A something to hae sent you, 
Tho’ it should serve nae ither end, 
Than just a kind momento ; 
But how the subject theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps, turn out a sermon. 
Yel try the world soon my lad, 
And, Andrew dear, believe me, 
Yell find mankind an unco’ squad , 
And muckle they may grieve ye; 
For care and trouble set your thought, 
Ev’n when your end’s attained ; 
And 2’ your views may come to nought; 
When every nerve is strained. 
Vil no say, men are villains a’ ; 
The real, hardened wicked ;— 
Wha’ hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricted. 
But och! mankind are unco weak, 
An’ little to be trusted ; 
iy self the wavering balance shake, 
‘Ms rarely right adjusted! 
Yet they wha’ fa’ in fortune’s strife, 
Their tate we should na’ censure, 
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For still the important end of lie, 
They equally may answer: 

A man may hae an honest heart, 
Tho’ poortith hourly stare him : 

A man may tak a neebor’s part, 
Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 

Ay free off han’ your story tell, 
When wr a bosom crony ; 

But still keep something to yoursel, 
Ye'll scarcely tell to ony: 

Conceal yoursel, as weel’s ye can, 
Frae critical dissection ; 

But keek through ev’ry other man, 
Wv sharpen’d, sly inspection. 

The sacred lowe o’ weel placed love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 
Tho’ naething should divulge it : 

I wave the quantum o’ the sin; 
The hazard o’ concealing ; 

But och! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling. 

Te catch dame Fortune’s golden smile. 
Assiduous wait upon her ; 

And gather gear by every wile, 
That’s justified by -honour : 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant ; 


| But forthe glorious privilege 


Of being independent. 

The tear o’ Hell’s a iangman’s whip, 
To haud the wretch in order, 

But where ye feel your honour grip, 
Let that ay be your border : 

Its slightest touches, instant pause, 
Debar a’ side pretences ; 

And resolutely keep its laws, 
Uncaring consequences. 

The great Creator to revere, 
Must sure become the creuture > 

But still the preaching cant torbear, 
And evn the rigid feature; 

Yet ne’er with wits profane to range, 
Be complaisance extended; 

An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended ! 

When ranting round in pleasure’s ring, 
Religion may be blinded ; 

Or if she gie a random sting, 
it may be little minded. 

But when on life we’re tempest driv’n, 
A conscience but a canker— 

A correspondence fix’d wi’ Heav’n, 
Is sure anoble anchor. 

Adieu! dear amable youth, 
Your heart can ne’er be wanting, 

May prudence, fortitude and truth, 
Erect your brow undaunting! 

In plowman phrase, ‘*God send you speed ” 
Still daily to grow wiser ; 

And may ve better reek the rede 
Than ever did thy adviser! 








Elois’ ** Verses to a Lady,” &c. will appear in 
our next, the remainder of her comm ica on is 
under consideration. ‘The answer te ,he* Lines 
« ae . »”». ‘ > : 
addressed to Mary,” and Mago 8 favor, we have 
been obliged to lay.over for our no xt. 
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